REORIENTATION OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE

have been left to their fate, official activity in India is directed,
in the main, to the problems affecting jute, cotton, oilseeds,
and other raw materials required for the export trade.

We cannot enter upon an analysis of the circumstances
under which it has come to pass that agriculture in India barely
Teeds its man'. The framework of this basic industry is medie-
val and characteristic of feudal economy, and within such a
structure, the scope of progress is obviously limited. Only by
adopting a constructive agricultural policy can we hope to
overcome the handicaps which hinder the development of
agriculture in India.

The first obvious step towards planned agriculture in India
would be to adopt deliberate measures for increased food pro-
duction.* cln considering the problem of nutrition in the East,'
Aykroyd says, 'primary emphasis must be placed on quantity,'
because a large proportion of the population has hardly more
than one poor meal a day. Our agricultural policy must aim
at ensuring not only an adequate food supply, but the right
kind of food in order to correct the widespread dietary de-
ficiencies of our people. During the last few decades there has
been no increase in the acreage under food crops, while that
under non-food crops shows an upward tendency. The basis of
our crop production is haphazard and uneconomic, and we
have not as yet troubled to develop a system of reliable statistics
which would be of assistance in regulating crop production
with a view to initiating a comprehensive food policy. Condi-
tions precedent to the formulation and adoption of such a
policy are twofold, namely, a proper soil survey and a cropping
system based upon agrobiological factors. The first would
involve mapping the entire regions of our arable fields showing-
such details (e.g. topography, rainfall, underground water,
etc.) as are required for scientific direction of agricultural pro-
duction; and the second would lead to the maintenance of
Nature's equilibrium in respect of the soil and the crop. A
planned food policy based upon the interrelated knowledge of
all factors of crop production would give far wider scope for
the application of agricultural science to farming in India.
Land now devoted to inferior cereals, for example, may well
be adapted to more nutritive staples. In view of the limited
* See Appendix VI.